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foreign costs of production, as monopolistic discriminatory prices
charged by protected foreign producers played an important role.
Britain did not fall behind so much in plant design and technical
knowledges as in planning on a large scale, in integrated and
balanced plants, in mechanization and organization to give a high
output in relation to the working force. Whilst there was a lag in
the development of methods of production of our heavy steel pro-
ducts, some of our finishing mills were not inferior to foreign mills,
as in highly finished steels this country continuously dominated
world markets. The success of our tmplate and galvanized sheet
trades, however, only served to emphasize the value of organization
and concentration. On the other hand, it must be admitted that
small plants continued to exist in both trades, but the skill of the
workmen was of a higher order.
The weak link in the chain of production occurred in crude steel
and semi-products, anci it must be associated in some measure with
a lag in the adaptation of our early established works to mass pro-
duction methods and the lack of the overall economy of balanced
continuous operations. The early success of the British industry was
due to certain natural advantages and inventiveness, but when low
costs of production became the criterion we showed less resilience in
adapting our plants and lay-out to large-scale production, and
difficulty was experienced in renouncing traditional methods
Except in highly finished steel, therefore, the higher British wage
level resulted in high labour costs. The unbalanced construction
during the war and the subsequent currency difficulties were a
further disadvantage to this country, helping to impair the vitality
of the heavy steel industry.
It does not serve much purpose to maintain that the plants in
this country had to be resilient and adaptable in operation to meet
the varied requirements of consumers if we were failing to compete
as was the case. Our competitors chose to install highly mechanized
plants and maintain them at full output, and were justified by the
results. If the British steel industry had developed the output of
plants by modernization, specialization, integration and concen-
tration of output, with the attendant fuel and labour economies, its
competitive strength would have been considerably enhanced. After
1920 it had to face exceptional economics and financial difficulties
and it was too late to put its house in order unaided. The effort to
modernize and reorganize should have been made much earlier in
the century.